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‘Tomb of Martin Vasquez de Ares, Cathedral of Siguengza. 
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Tomb of the Constable Don Pedro de Velasco and his Wife, Burgos Cathedral. 


ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE IN SPAIN. 
By Anp. N. Prentice [F.]. 
(Continued from page 180.) 


Y ITH the early Renaissance movement, especially in the south, a whole series of monuments 
of the greatest historical interest came into being, in which all the forms and motives of 
this style are represented: medallion reliefs, statuettes, garlands of fruit, winged lions, 

and other animals. The Florentine sculptor, Domenico Fancelli, came over to execute the monument 
erected to the Catholic Kings of Granada. He is also said to be responsible for the tomb of Prince 
Juan at Avila and that of Cardinal Ximenes at Alcala de Henaras, but recent authorities are of the 
opinion that he acted more in the capacity of artist-in-chief over a group of skilled workers. The 
Spanish sculptor, Bartolome Ordonez, without doubt collaborated with Fancelli, for it is known that 
he went over to Carrara from his native town of Barcelona to execute the memorial to Cardinal 
Ximenes. Fancelli having died in 1520, Ordonez was chosen to complete the work. There seems, . 
also, to be no doubt that Ordonez was the author of the tombs of Juana la Loea and her husband, 
Philip I., placed somewhat later at the side of the monument of her father and mother in the Royal 


Chapel of Granada. 

Much praise has been lavished on these famous monuments. ‘Their creation caused great excite- 
ment amongst artists of all nations, and when the scheme was first promoted foreign sculptors hurried 
to Granada. It is stated by some writers that a competition was instituted and that the famous ) 
Italian sculptor, Torregiano, who designed the tomb of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, was one of ee 
the unsuccessful competitors. Torregiano afterwards carried out many statues in Seville, where he a 
ultimately settled and died of a broken heart. Of the two monuments I am rather inclined to choose 
that of Juana and her husband as being the most interesting ; it is boldly conceived, and much vigour 
is imparted by the animated figures placed at the corners. Nevertheless, it must not be claimed that 
the tigare seulptors of the Renaissance were on a higher plane than their immediate predecessors ; 
neither in expression or character, nor in observation of nature, nor in gift of story-telling were the 
Renaissance sculptors superior to their brethren of the late Gothic period which we have just been 


discussing. 
It was not long before Spain found a great exponent of the new art. The influence of Michael 
Angelo soon had an effect on the Spanish temperament. His work appealed to their feeling for the 
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serious, the dignified and the deeply emotional. The name of Alonso Berruguete is identified 1 iore 
than any other with this whole period, especially with the grotesque style. He was born in the sear 


The Retablo Mayor, Seville Cathedral. 


1480 and was the son of the King’s painter. On arriving in Italy he entered the studio of Michael 


Angelo, where he was entrusted with the copying of the Pisan Cartoon. On his return to Spain in 1520 
Charles V. appointed him to be royal sculptor and painter. His carvings in wood and stone are to be 
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found throughout the country. Some of his principal works in wood are the carvings on the Gospel- 
side of the choir stalls in Toledo Cathedral. He also left many noteworthy tombs, of which perhays the 
best known is the monument to Archbishop Tavera in the Afuera Hospital at Toledo, said to be his 
last work. The sculpture of this tomb is distinguished, although mannered, and the Michael Angelo 
character of the kneeling figures is distinctly observable. He also carried out the tombs of Don Juan 
de Rojas and his wife in the church of San Pablo at Palencia. These are kneeling figures {ull of 
character. 

In my opinion his finest work is that of St. Secundus, Bishop of Avila, in the little church of San 
Secundo in that city. The monument stands by itself 
on the floor of the church, and is the only instance 
within my knowledge of a single kneeling figure 
being placed in such a position. Underneath the 
statue is a charmingly sculptured base of low pro- 
portions, while in front of the Archbishop a prie-dieu 
is added, which imparts balance and finish to the 
whole composition. There is another example in 
metal of a kneeling statue in the church of San Pedro 
de Lerma, near to Valladolid, the work of Juan 
Arfes, the celebrated silversmith and a member of 
the great Arfe family, famous for their skill in 
creating metal custodias for most of the important 
cathedrals in Spain. 

Leaving the interesting subject of tombs, I now 
propose to discuss, briefly, the most remarkable 
features of a Spanish Cathedral—namely, the altar- 
pieces or Retablo Mayors, as they were called. From 
a very early date the choir of a Spanish cathedral 
hecame located in the centre of the building imme- 
diately to the west of the transept crossing, and it 
usually occupied about three bays of the nave. 
Facing it, on the east side of the crossing, was the 
Capilla Real, placed in that part of the building which 
formed the choir in an English Cathedral. The 
spaces occupied by the choir and the Capilla Real 
were enclosed on three sides by lofty stone screens. 

It seems therefore fitting that the large expanse 
of blank wall, on the outside of the choir, called the 
‘Trascoro, should be utilised for the display of sculp- 
ture. The peculiar position of the choir was owing 
to the admission of the laity to the transept in front of the altar. Many critics complain of the interrup- 
tion of the general view of the nave, caused by the lofty walls of the choir, as no complete view of the 
interior is possible. An American writer very aptly describes this obstruction as “ sticking like a 
hone in the throat.” The Trascoro in the Seo Cathedral at Zaragoza is a typical illustration of our 
subject. The enclosure, in this ease, is just high enough to allow the eye to take in the general propor 
tions of the interior. Constructed in marble about the year 1538, of a perhaps conventional Italian 
type, this screen is the production of the sculptor Tudelilla. Other fine Traseoros are in the Cathedrals 


Sculpture in Museum, Burgos. 


of Palencia, Leon, and Avila. 
The back of the Capilla Real in the cathedrals called the Trassagrario, was often richly decorated. 
In Burgos Cathedral it was completely covered with sculpture. 
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ilere are three magnificent bas-reliefs, executed by the famous Philip de Vigarni, surnamed 
Borgoia, Whom I have mentioned before. He was of Burgundian origin, but a native of Burgos, and 
received his training in France as a carver of images. These reliefs of the Passion are perhaps the most 
preguant work of this period of the transition. In the first, Jesus goes out of Jerusalem to Calvary, 
accompanied by St. Simon, the 
sents the Crucifixion. ‘These fine : sz 
reliefs, which I consider to be 
most impressive works, were the 
result of a competition, won by i, 
young Borgoha, and it was after 
their completion that he went to 
Italy, where he acquired his 
knowledge of Italian forms and 
his insight into their grace and aaa 
delicacy. 

‘The altar-pieces of Spain are 
the distinguished expression of 
the country’s art, and their con- 
struction gave endless employ- 
ment to the architect, the sculp- 
tor, and the painter. In no 
other country have their works 
developed and assumed such 
huge proportions. At first we 
back to the twelfth century, 
when small portable altars or a 
diptyches were used by Generals ( 


to pray in front of before going am: 
into battle. An early specimen 
is preserved in the Escorial. The 
Romanesque churches contain a | ; 
few Retablos of moderate size, 
designed on simple lines. As 
they developed in seale and im- 
portance, the sculptured panels 
gave place to painted ones, and 


the many compartments into # 

which they were divided became 

enclosed in Gothie frames and Door of a Private House, opposite the Cathedral, Avila, Spain. 


traceries richly painted and 

gilded. Retablos with painted subjects taking the place of sculptured panels, may be found at 
Salamanea in the old cathedral, and an example of later date at Avila. This type of Retablo, how- < 
ever, had a short existence ; the inherent Spanish feeling for the realistic, strongly countenanced by 

the Church, revived the old tradition of combining both arts. The sculptured panels appeared again, 

and at the end of the fifteenth century, when the vitality of Spain was at its highest, the carvings were 

entirely coloured and gilt. 
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The method adopted is most interesting. Different sets of artists completed these polychr mes, 
Kirst, and most important, there was the tracer—the chief artist—who furnished the design both for 
the whole work and its ornaments of statuary ; he also superintended its execution, and was the «rehi- 
tect de facto. To him the sculptors, ornamenters, master masons and master carpenters were <:bor- 

dinate, but the painters, damaskers, and welders 
were free from his control. To the members of 
the guild the tracers were known as “™ \rchi- 
tectural Assemblers,” the sculptors and earvers as 
“ Tmagers,” the body painters, who coloured the 
Enearnadores,”” and the 


flesh of the figures, as 
garment or stuff painters and the gilders ag 
the Estofadores’ and Doradores.” The 
* Encarnadores,” or flesh painters, held a position 
of high importance, and it was not unusual for 
them to receive for their work as much as half of 
the entire sum paid. Many of the great Spanish 
painters were polvchromists, and in later times 
such men as Zurbaran and Murillo collaborated 
with sculptors in colouring their productions. 
The Retablo at Tarragona Cathedral is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest in Spain. I 
regret, however, that my recoliection of it is 


somewhat vague, my visit to that town dating 
back to the year 1890. It is the masterpiece of 
the Catalan artist, Pedro Juan, who afterwards 
was invited to Zaragoza to design the altar-piece 
for the Seo Cathedral. 

In the same city are two very beautiful 
Retablos by Damien Forment, a Spanish sculptor, 
already referred to. Forment was born in Valencia 
and studied in Italy. Whether he was a pupil of 
Donatello or not he must have acquired his 
knowledge of carving under one of the greatest 
masters. The main fact remains that Zaragoza is 
fortunate in possessing in the cathedral of the 
Pilar, and in the church of San Pablo, specimens 
of his very best work. They are both noteworthy 


for their bold design, restraint in size, and the 
Italian feeling imparted imto their sculptures. 
Another prominent feature is that, in the canopy 


Ars 


Silver Custodia, Cordova Cathedral. work and decoration of the broad frame sur- 
rounding the Retablo, Forment remained faithful 
to the Gothic tradition. That the Retablo of the Pilar must have been a polychrome is evident 
from the presence of colour on two of the figures, placed on the right and left of the altar, ruined, no 
doubt, by the injudicious washing of the alabaster reliefs in later times. 

The Retablo of San Pablo, although presenting the same boldness of outline, suffers under a close 


inspection. The carvings, probably carried out by his pupils, are in this ease all in wood, but they 


are wanting in delicacy and refinement. 
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With the advancement of time huge Retablos rapidly arose, soaring up to prodigious heights. 
All that had been expressed in earlier examples by painted groups on panels were translated into 
sculptures. 

‘he general impression conveyed to the mind on observing these Retablos is less pleasing, and the 
eye is fatigued on attempting an examination of their detail. A case in point is the Retablo at Seville 
Cathedral [see p. 196]. Apparently the designers, accustomed to certain shapes and forms, the out- 
come of decorating spaces of moderate dimensions, could not grasp a really big subject, and tried, by 
contenting themselves with a multiplication of parts, to gain the desired spaciousness. This otherwise 
magnificent Retablo at Seville covers an area of almost 4,000 square feet. The scheme was conceived 
in 1482 by the Flemish sculptor Dancart, who, in order to facilitate the completion of the work, em- 
ployed larch as the material. Wood now entirely took the place of stone and alabaster. It lent itself 
better to a colour treatment and for carving into filigree work. The new material was soon mastered, 
and was fashioned into incredible forms, just as if it had been as soft and pliable as gold leaf. Every- 
thing that could be fashioned in wood may be found on the Seville Retablo, such as figures, foliage, 
tracery, mouldings, and all sorts of conventionalised ornament. 

In my opinion the most successful example of these huge works is the Retablo at Toledo Cathedral, 
in the Capilla Real, designed by Philip de Borgona. The composition presents a playful variety of form, 
combined with a vigour of detail that is very satisfying. It may be noticed that there is a certain 
variety in the spacing of the compartment, and that the whole work bears distinctly the impress of no 
ordinary designer. The character of the draperies alone would suggest a northern artist. On the 
other hand, the Retablo at Seville displays Gothic details, blended with eastern forms, and other 
tharacteristic Spanish motives, which must not be overlooked, notably in the canopy work. It may, 
therefore, on this account be claimed to be a better representation of native Spanish art. 

Other Retablos of the Toledo type, by Flemish artists, are at Oviedo and Valladolid. Then we 
have the elaborate works at Burgos, carried out by the Siloes, father and son. 

Kach Spanish town had a type of Retablo peculiar to itself. At Burgos a large carved 
circle composed of winged angels, introduced into the upper tier, is a motive common to both 
Retablos at the churches of Miraflores and St. Nicolas. In the former edifice the circle encloses 
a large crucifix attended on either side by the Virgin and St. John, while a symbolical pelican, feed- 
ing its young with its own blood, is carved above the Cross. The entire surface of this vast creation 
was gilt with the gold said to have been brought from America after the second journey of Columbus. 

At the church of St. Nicolas the Retablo is even more crowded with figures, and shows to what 
an almost insane extent the church encouraged the use of statuary. One can hardly imagine sufficient 
room left to squeeze in an additional figure. 

I must not omit to mention that little gem of the wood-carver’s art—viz., the Retablo in the chapel 
of the Condestables in Burgos Cathedral. For colour, the tender ren lering of its sculptures, and com- 
plete harmony it is unsurpassed. 

Wood-earving as a favourite art remained in Spain for several centuries after the Spaniards learned 
toexcel under the skilled tutelage of the great masters from Germany and Flanders. The art of carving 
became highly honoured. An early ordinance of Seville referring to wood-carving, masonry, and build- 
ing esteems it “a noble art and self-contained, that increaseth the nobleness of the King and his 
Kingdom, that pacifieth the people, and spreadeth love among mankind conducting to much good.” 

The silversmith’s art attained a place of equal importance, and I give as an example the Custodia 
from Cordova Cathedral, completed in 1513 by Enrique de Arphe. 

In conclusion : after an examination of these magnificent works, it seems sad to realise that the 
glory of Spain has departed. Whether we wander through the deserted cities of Castille or make a 
pilgrimage to some remote cathedral, it is manifest that in matters of art this once powerful empire 
has never ceased to exist, but still continues to rouse our wonder and admiration. Amidst crumbling 
DD 
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decay still stand the monuments of Spain’s greatness. If nowhere else in the world such ¢ orion; 
works of art are to be found amidst such poverty, let us hope for a speedy revival in Spain 0: those 
factors which will raise it once more to its former position amongst the nations and cause it to take 


its place amongst the highest artistic circles of the world. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. 
Mr. W. ROBERT COLTON, A.R.A., in proposing a 


vote of thanks to Mr. Prentice, said : Strictly from the 
sculptor’s point of view I feel that amid all this mag- 
nificence of Spanish sculpture one is a little bit lost ; 
one feels that it is a case of gilding the lily, that it is 
crowding up detail to excess. There is not only a 
crowding of beautiful detail too closely, and making it 
ineffective in that way, but, beyond that, the archi- 
tect, or the master-tracer, as I believe he was called, 
had the sculptor under his direction, therefore the 
sculptor is not to blame. But the painter, I believe, 
was free, he was not under the control of the master- 
tracer. Thus I think the painter was a little guilty in 
the matter: that he did, after making this tremen- 
dous excess of ornament, colour it vividly with blues 
and reds, and, beyond that, gilded it. I daresay the 
effect is very fine from the barbaric side, but one regrets 
that with all the precious work which was expended 
upon those decorations there was not more reticence, 
more arrangement of spaces and masses of decoration. 
That is the point which strikes me most, although I 
have been told that a very distinguished sculptor 
indeed, perhaps one of the most distinguished sculp- 
tors of this age, obtained his inspiration from studying 
Spanish sculpture. I think that is possible, but I do 
feel it is not so much in the sculpture itself where the 
defect lies, but in the crowding up of that mass of work 
into a very small space. From the sculptor’s point of 
view, the scale of the sculpture is too small, and there 
is too much put into a confined space. However 
beautiful in detail it may be, its beauty cannot be dis- 
tinguished under these conditions. 

Proressor GERALD MOIRA | Hon. A.], in second- 
ing the vote of thanks, said: I am sure no words of 
ours can add anything to the delight that Mr. Prentice 
has afforded us. [ feel that in the old Spanish times 
painters were able to come somewhat. by their own : 
as to-day the sculptors have it ali their own way, so in 
the old days the painters had their time ; they were 
allowed to have a whack at the sculptors and paint all 
over their work, which must have been a great plea- 
sure tothem. The sculptors complained that much of 
it was gilded ; I expect that was all the gold that they 
saw, that is, the gold they put on in the gilding! 
Undoubtedly, the feeling one has in seeing those beau- 
tiful things is that there is terrible overcrowding. But 
I think one must remember that the overcrowding was 


ErNEst Newton, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 


more due to the desire to illustrate than to a desire to 
produce an artistic work. And I am not quite sure 
whether very much better instruction is not brought 
about by the mere desire to illustrate what is given to 
one. 

Me. A. T. BOLTON, F-.S.A. have particular 
pleasure in supporting this vote of thanks. Over 
twenty years have elapsed since to some extent | 
followed on my friend Mr. Prentice’s tracks in Spain, 
when I saw a number of those places which he has 
so clearly described to us to-night. I do not think 
myself that Spain is at all the country for a young 
architect to visit at the commencement of his studies, 
because most of what there is to be seen there has 
been better done elsewhere, notably in France and in 
Italy. Spain is a country where you see things done 
in a way which is extraordinarily stimulating and 
illuminating when you have seen the more orthodox 
masterpieces. The best idea of Spain, J suppose, is to 
be obtained from the sketch books of David Roberts 
and Vil d’Amil, who have caught in a marvellous way 
the main characteristics of Spanish work, and have 
given us some idea of that strongly pictorial, even 
dramatic, character which runs all through Spanish 
art. I think the conclusion you will come to when you 
have visited the country is that painting, rather than 
architecture or sculpture, is the art of Spain. Mr. Pren- 
tice is certainly right in saving that the work of the 
Romanesque period is extraordinarily fine. It is to 
my mind the most artistic and refined work in that 
ceuntry. I went myself to Leon, Oviedo and Narranco, 
and found the work there, like most of that period in 
the northern part of Spain, extraordinarily interest- 
ing. It shows what a wonderful period the Roman- 
esque really was. They were then on the verge of 
developing a style of extraordinary refinement and 
interest when, as it seems to us, the thread was cut by 
the introductionof Gothic, under the powerful influence 
of the French. The north of Spain, as was also the 
case with Germany, was carried off its feet, and Leon 
and, to a large extent, Burgos are French Gothic 
cathedrals. The upper part of Leon Cathedral was 
only completed in that Early Renaissance period ot 
which we have heard to-night, and I saw at Leon a 
vast mass of stone accumulated at the base of the 
cathedral walls which was all this same Early Re- 
naissance work, which had been taken down in order 
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that the cathedral might be put back to the period 
in Which it was designed! Spain, as a whole, is re- 
markably rich in this Early Renaissance work, and it 
is remarkable how the reredoses, choir fittings, screens, 
altar frontals, and choral music books have survived. 
Salamanca,of which you have seenseveral views, is the 
Oxford of Spain, and there is no part of Spain where 
more time can be pleasantly spent than in that fas- 
cinating city. We have been told to-night about the 
fortunate decision to preserve the old Cathedral of 
Salamanca. It is built in an early, half Romanesque, 
half Gothie style, and the centre tower or lantern 
proved very inspiring to Richardson in the design of 
that fine church which he built—Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. Berrugete, the sculptor, particularly mentioned 
to-night, brought from Italy something of the school 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo into Spain. To my 
mind, a building which Mr. Prentice, of course, knows 
very well, the Palace of Charles V., at Granada, the 
fagade of which is built in coloured marbles and golden- 
yellow stone, contains Berghetti’s finest panels. They 
are carried out with all that knowledge of and interest 
inanatomy which Michael Angelo was responsible for 
introducing into senlpture. When we come to the 
last part of the paper dealing with reredoses, we are in 
touch with some of the most characteristic things in 
Spain. The climate of that country is characterised 
by an extraordinarily brilliant sunshine. Entering a 
Spanish cathedral in its comparative darkness you 
see at the end an enormous blaze of direct and re- 
flected lights, produced by the whole mass of the 
great reredos, perhaps some 40 feet wide by 60 feet 
high, which may be entirely gilt. Treated like that 
the feature becomes, as it were, an enormous piece 
of metal-work. Ido not think you can judge it from 
the point of view of wood-work or masonry ; it has 
a character of its own. Turning to the question 
of colouring, we see the importance of the “ Encarna- 
dores,”” those who painted the exposed part of the 
figures; the flesh tints employed by them are to 
make the figures literally alive. The Virgin of the 
Seven Sorrows wil! have seven daggers plunged in the 
crudest fashion into her bosom, her face will be a 
direct imitation of a human face, so that you will lose 
the idea of the figure being sculpture and find yourself 
in the presence of a life drama. That intense craving 
for realism is very prevalent in Spain. There will 
always be the two schools, that in which the un- 
seen is figured, and that in which the actual is 
depicted, and in Spain Murillo stands for the one and 
Velasquez for the other. That intense Spanish real- 
ism is as striking in their architecture and sculpture as 
itis in their literature or their painting. The student 
should understand that in regard to no country is it 
more necessary to read up the subject beforehand. I 
recollect that after my return from Spain I had a 
letter from that country from Mr. Stewart, whom we 
have so unfortunately lost. He wrote in evident dis- 
tress, sa ying he was not seeing what he expected to see, 
and asking where had I been, and where ought he to go? 
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That may happen if we go to Spain unless we have had 
the hint to look the matter up very carefullyin advance, 
because in that country there are none of those delight- 
ful casual things which in Italy, France, and England 
make almost any old village a place of some interest. 
In Spain you go long, tiresome railway journeys from 
one big town to another, and, except for a few isolated 
castles and monasteries, the country is rather a desert. 
Therefore it is advisable to study the subject in 
advance, and there is no book on the fascinating period 
to which Mr. Prentice has, so wisely, confined his and 
our attention to-night which is equal to his own 
beautiful book that we all know so well. 

Mr. J. D. CRACE, FS.A. |Hon. A.j: should like 
to be allowed to add my word of cordial recognition of 
the admirable Paper we have heard. And | thank 
Mr. Prentice particularly for the magnificent illustra- 
tions that he has shown, without which the Paper 
itself would have been almost lost; and I refer not 
only to the lantern illustrations, but also to those 
admirable models of what sketching should be which 
he has also placed on the walls. 1 could not help 
regretting that while Professor Moira was speaking he 
did not put in a word for the painters. These elabor- 
ate gilt reredoses are not strictly shown as sculpture ; 
they are the decorative focus of the church, and they 
are treated somewhat as ivory carving might be 
treated. The explanation of them is rendered in- 
finitely more clear by their colouring, and coloured 
sculpture is almost a speciality of Spanish work. I do 
not think Mr. Prentice laid quite as much stress as he 
might have done on the wood carving, the very 
remarkable carved figures in wood, painted. They 
are remarkable both for their vigour of execution, the 
management of the draperies, and the colouring, which 
is very expressive and assists in the explanation, at a 
distance, of the figures themselves. I believe we have 
a few of the carved figures at Kensington, which are 
characteristic examples, if | remember aright. The 
crowding which has been spoken of I was very much 
struck with in Spain, not only as regards the reredoses, 
but even the exterior sculpture ; the ornamental and 
figure sculpture is crowded together in such a way as 
very much to diminish the recognition of the construc- 
tive feature. Ido not think the architecture, as such, 
gains to the extent it might have done had the 
sculpture been more restricted and spaced in better 
recognition of the intention of the architect. But 
that is criticising the past. I think if one looks at it 
as in any sense a model for the future that this 
crowding must be regarded as a defect. It is extra- 
ordinarily effective and bold in some ways—for in- 
stance, the heraldic work. The use in Spain of 
heraldry in sculpture is very remarkable and very 
effective. If one has to think of heraldry in connec- 
tion with architecture I think Spain is the place in 
which to study it. The actual execution of the sculp- 
ture never attained to the refinement of the French 
work; it has the appearance of what we may call 
more hasty work, there is not that loving care about 
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it which French and Italian sculpture shows. Never- 
theless, it is an extremely interesting school; but I 
agree with Mr. Bolton that Spain is not the place for 
the young architect to study in. 

THe PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said: I regret very much that I have never visited 
Spain to see with my own eyes the interesting work 
which Mr.Prentice has shown us on the screen to-night. 
A photograph, of course, only gives a very general 
idea, and we have to imagine all the sunlight and 
colour. Mr. Prentice introduced us to Spanish archi- 
tecture when he published his charming sketches, 
some of which are exhibited on the walls, in book form 
years ago. We are now indebted to him for a most 
interesting and suggestive Paper on architectural 
sculpture. Several speakers have said that Spain is 
not a good place for young architects to study in ; but 
I have no doubt that, when the war is over, a good 
many architects who have never been to Spain will 
want to go, simply to see the buildings which have 
been illustrated this evening. And, in due time, their 
studies will be digested, and will help to form the 
British architecture of the future. British architects 
have, however, a great power of assimilation and a 
very sturdy digestion, and I think we may be sure 
that, in spite of their mixed diet, their work will 
always have a distinctly British character. 

Mr. PRENTICE, in reply, said: I am afraid I shall 
not be able to reply to all the questions which have 
been raised, but I have very much pleasure in thank- 
ing those gentlemen who have kindly come forward to 


take part in the discussion, and also our distinguished 
guests for their valuable criticisms and their kind 
appreciation of my efforts to throw some light on this 
vast subject. It is true that a great deal of the sculp- 
ture of Spain was executed by foreign artists and is 
exceedingly rich, but much of it is of genuine native 


inspiration. Spanish sculpture can hardly be com- 
pared with that of other countries. Without doubt, 
much of it was executed for the Church, and statues 
were carved almost for the exclusive use of religious 
orders. The desire for realism was very strong, and 
hence the use of colour, which was employed in order 
to render the figures more lifelike. And I think it can 
be claimed that Spanish character expresses itself 
more strongly in sculpture than in painting. I am 
afraid the time at my disposal has been altogether 
too short to enable me to do justice to the subject. 
I should have liked to give some description of 
the carvings on the choir stalls, beginning with the 
beautiful medizeval work in Leon and Segovia 
cathedrals, displaying the skilled and masterly chisel- 
ling of the Flemish and German sculptors. Time has 
also prevented me from mentioning the fine fountains 
and monuments in the Royal palaces, gardens, and 
other places. 


Mr. W. GILBERT, of the Bromsgrove Guild, 
writes :— 
One point raised in Mr. Prentice’s lecture has always 
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appealed to me—the cosmopolitanism of art. Mr. 
Cass Gilbert once said to me, * Art knows no political 
frontiers.” This is true. The finest periods of ari have 
always been when artists drawn from all nationalities 
have associated together. The fine works shown on the 
screen were the works of men of all nationalities, drawn 
together at various periods by some great patron. You 
remember at Versailles there were not only French- 
men, but Italians, Flamands, Alsatians, and many 
other nationalities, all equally inspiring one anot her,all 
bringing from various quarters the traditions that each 
had learnt. We saw the same thing in our own coun- 
try when Torrigiano worked alongside the English 
sculptors in Westminster Abbey, and again later when 
the Dutch and English sculptors left their mark in an 
epoch of the sculptor’s art in our own country—when 
Nicolas Stone brought over the traditions he learnt 
from the great Hollander responsible for the tomb of 
William the Silent in Delft. So,as Mr. Prentice has 
well pointed out, we see Flamands, French, Germans, 
Burgundians, and Italians working alongside the 
Spanish artists. It is quite possible that there were 
English artists there too. 

Another point which has always appealed to me in 
sculpture is that sculpture is a book which reveals to 
you more truly than any other art the temperament 
of the people, their aspirations and ambitions, in its 
subconsciousness of expression. If there is one art more 
than another which puts on record the soul of a nation 
during any particular time or stress through which 
the nation passes, it is sculpture. I believe that it 
is expressed unknowingly and that it is the perspec- 
tive of time which allows us to see it truly. I have in 
mind Bath Abbey with the work of the lesser sculptors 
of the eighteenth century. These memorials express 
to my mind in a way that no other art can the life of 
England at the time—the hidden life of the country 
the dilletantism, the neatly turned phrase, the polished 
perfection of dress, the veneer with which anybody 
who was anybody clothed himself in that Addison age. 
I have in mind again St. Gaudens’ fine relief in the 
gardens of the City Square in Boston. I see it under 
the flickering sunlight through the trees. It is said to 
offend all the ethics of sculpture in the action it ex- 
presses. But to my mind that and another piece of 
St. Gaudens’ work to which I shall refer express the 
temperament of the American people and the times 
such as no other art can that I know of. In looking 
at this wonderful panel of sculpture I seem to hear the 
tramp of the soldiers, filled with American determina- 
tion and nervous, strong energy, marching to fulfil a 
great ideal. The negro in the ranks (the ranks of 
the North) is marching to free the negro of the 
South —the whole to found the Unity of the 
States. And when you look at it you remember 
what that determination demanded in the war of 
brother against brother—you remember that ceaseless 
marching and counter-marching in the Valley of the 
Shenandoah. You see the whole, set in a frame of 
classic design of Stanford White’s, unconsciously aga!" 
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appealing to the great Imperial destiny which every 
American believes in his heart belongs to him. St. 
Gaudens again exposes the same nervous characteris- 
tics of the American people in his statue of Sherman 
which looks down towards old New York. It is not 
difficult to imagine what the fulfilment by Sherman of 
his task meant to the American people, and when you 
look at the statue you not only see the pride of the 
General at a successful issue, but you easily picture the 
relief of the people crowding into the cheering streets, 
strewing flowers in the path of the victorious troops— 
the horse itself feels the pride of the moment as it lifts 
its hoof over the branches of the fir. 

So it was in these times which Mr. Prentice has 
brought us through. Vasco de Gama had rounded the 
Cape ; Columbus, Pizarro, and Cortez had discovered 
new worlds, and had not only discovered new worlds 
but the riches of new worlds. The Spanish people 
became suddenly the richest in Europe. This found 
expression in their art, and particularly in the art of 


the sculptor. They adorned their buildings in a frenzy 
of sculpture. They dared everything ; laws of arrange- 
ment, canons of arrangement, were violently thrown 
aside in their voyages for new effects. Just as their 
explorers opened up new lands, their sculptors opened 
up new worlds in esthetics, and in their art we see the 
gorgeous dress of ceremonials, the pride of a conquer- 
ing nation warmed by its conquests in a land of never- 
failing sun. 

The time through which we ourselves are now pass- 
ing will one day have its record for our posterity—the 
silent, grim determination, the unity of our purpose, 
the vastness of the struggle, the far-reaching effects 
over our Empire, the quietening of all internal discord. 
The very vastness of it all may ensure that it may be 
years before the vibrations may be seized and set down 
by the sculptors, but assuredly they will be, and form 
a record of our time and of our race and destiny. 

Such seems to be the art and the duty of expression 
of the sculptor. 


Sculpture Panel by Philip Vigarni, Back of High Altar, Cathedral of Burgos. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE MINISTRY OF ART. 

The Ministry of Art. By Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D., FATA. 
8vo. Boston, 1914. Houghton Mifflin Co.. Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. | 
There is nothing new under the sun (the phrase 

itself has a faint touch of familiarity), and Mr. Cram. 
the author of these eight Papers, would lay no claim to 
being unaided in evolving the philosophy which runs 
through them. He would, in a deprecate 
originality, having no liking for departure from beaten 
tracks, whether by Protestant reformers or prophets 
of Purt nouveau. Hissympathy ts all with the spirit of 
high tradition, the handing on of the old torch, rather 
than a striving after new lights. 

But there is no sense of staleness in this book ; tts 
ideas have come vividly to Mr. Cram; he holds them 
with obvious sincerity, proclaims them with enlivening 
enthusiasm, and in The Ministry of Art, as well as in 
the great buildings at West Point, he manifests a 
sense of * style.” 

This is a fighting book, and those who, instead of ap- 
preciating * Fr. Figgis, Fr. Wagget and Fr. McNabb,” 
go a-whoring after ‘“‘ Campbell, Canon Henson, and 
Mrs. Eddy,” must expect hard knocks ; but in some of 
the lectures one is led, in great content, by the peaceful 
paths of acknowledged fact, to the final and possibly 
provocative conclusion. For instance, in the chapter 
about “* The Gothic Restoration,” on the way to an 
apotheosis of the medieval manner, we are conducted 
down the line of Victorian splendour in the States, and 
shown strange, half-forgotten wonders. We see speci- 
mens of the “ Greco-Baptist Stvle, with porticoes 
of classical columns made of inch pitch-pine stock 
neatly nailed together, painted white, and echoing to 
the uneautious kick.” We come to “ Carpenter 
Gothic,’ marked with * the same high indifference to 
structural integrity,” and with even less assistance 
from precedent ; we, with some scorn, pass coquettings 
with Queen Anne, and cheerfully note the “* working of 
the Ruskinian leaven.” Finally we are brought up in 
wonder at the grim Romanesque of Richardson, “ with 
its quarry-faced ashlar, cyclopean voussoirs, and 
cavernous arches,”’ a style so dominating that it not 
only overcame the railway station and skyscraper. its 
rightful prey, but led in its train the village school and 
the bijou residence of the newly wed. 

At present America seems to be successfully strug- 
gling with * Three classics and two Gothies, and stee! 
frame, and Post Impressionisms (not to mention the 
others).”” Mr. Cram is a prophet of the pointed arch, 
and would, we imagine, take his torch from Tudor 
builders ; but he preaches the spirit rather than the 
letter, and is more catholic than some of us were in the 
seventies! He has no quarrel with those who light 
their candles from the stiff flame cf Wren and Cham- 
bers—‘** even they ” (to quote the Don of Trinity on 
the members of other Colleges) * are God’s creatures” ; 
and the column and entablature, dentil and dull 
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acanthus, while unsuited for the chureh of God «¢ the 
homes of little children, seem to have their uses !.: the 
apparent support of railway stations and the ima ined 
adornment of departmental stores. 

There is some interesting analysis in the Paper on 
University Architecture, there are useful suggestions 
for the circumventing of commercialism in its atiompt 
to destroy the artist-craftsman (or at all events to keep 
him well at the back of the shop), but the book in the 
main is an inspiring proclamation of the auttior’s 
idealism. 

Architecture may be “a profession,” or it may be 
“an art”: it must be, to be worth anvthing, a 
ministry, both an act of worship and a help towards 
it. Even if the ways of modern life force us into the 
sin of simony, Mr. Cram will have none of * that most 
pernicious and devil-engendered principle of the 
present age—namely, ‘Give the people what they 
want.” Art is “the visible record of all that is 
noblest in man, the enduring proof of the divine nature 
that is the breath of his nostrils. Through art we 
come to the revelation of the highest that man has 
achieved, not in conduct, not in mentality, not in his 
contest with the forces of nature, but in things that 
rank even higher than these—in spiritual emancipation 
and an apprehension of the absolute, the uncondi- 
tioned.” 

This idealism inspires the chapter on Education. 

Mr. Cram was not, one feels, ** on the modern side” 
himself, and he has no sympathy fer turning out im- 
mature specialists to meet ill-considered demands : he 
would appreciate rather the position of that wisely para- 
doxical person who demanded the teaching of Greek 
because it was “so entirely useless.” Early train- 
ing should aim, not at producing useful helots of the 
State, but cultivated men, and learning art should not 
mean a universal use of brush and colour, a study of 
‘orders ~ and “ periods,” or a wrestling with the 
technicalities of metre. Childhood should be sur- 
rounded with things of beauty and led to find joy 
therein, and youth be taught how * art is the summing 
up of all that goes before : the true history of the true 
man.” What light is thrown on the sunny intel- 
lectualism of Greece by the remains of its fair temples ! 
How could we understand the Middle Age with its 
tight hold on the intangible, if it were not for the 
mysteries of Chartres and Amiens? How grasp the 
rottenness of the Renaissance without the art, in 
another sphere, of Machiavelli ? 

Mr. Cram is hard on the Renaissance ; he a:!mits 
its splendours, but claims that they are but an after- 
math of past medievalism, and sees ia them an over- 
ripeness, presaging decay. With the Renaissance 
came Intellectualism, an arrogant scorn of authority, 
and eventually those horrors, so much akin—-revolu- 
tion and the Protestant Reformation ! 

Well, well! This is an appreciation, not an 
attempted criticism ; but we wonder if the rising into 
dominance of the commercial class over the mcre 
spiritual fighting men has not had something to do 
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wit!, our present discontents—especially as the com- 
mercial men got so entirely into their hands the 
maciinery of the Victorian Age ? And cannot one 
hope for a future, even in religious art, for Intel- 
lectualism when it has become intellectual enough to 
realise its limits ? and for Protestantism, when it has 
ceased protesting overmuch and turns to that indi- 
vidual inward light which lighteth every man who 
walls humbly with his God ¢ 

Tie Ministry of Art is a fascinating book, and we 
would like more from its author: we would have him 
as our guide down the way of English Victorian Art, 
and hear him discourse on Philip Webb and Shaw 
Gilbert Scott and Street, Sedding and John Belcher ; 
to know what he thinks of our * Arts and Crafts,” of 
the influence of the firm of Liberty on the ~ Philis- 
tines,” and of Country Life on our * Barbarians.” 
Whether, too, he does not think that l'art nouveau (an 
abrupt departure, which ended ingloriously here) did 
not “ lead to something ” in Germany—one thinks it 
did when looking through the pages of Teutonic maga- 
zines, now, With a fine patriotism, countermanded by 
our vigilant authorities at the Institute ! 

Hersert G. [F.] 


NEW BUILDING REGULATIONS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Board of Education : Building Regulations for Secondary 
Schools, being Principles to be observed in Planning and 
Fitting-up New Buildings in England. 1914. 

In general arrangement the New Building Regula- 
tions for Secondary Schools follow the same lines as 
those fer Elementary Schools, and the essential prin- 
ciples of planning laid down are almost identical in 
hoth cases. The writer, in a previous communica- 
tion* on the Elementary School Regulations, dealt 
with these principles in considerable detail, and a 
similar analysis of the regulations now under notice 
would involve unnecessary repetition. These notes, 
therefore, are merely intended to be supplementary, 
and are concerned only with points of dissimilarity. 
Changes in school planning are perhaps more marked 
in the case of Elementary Schools, since the obsession 
of type. which gripped in sterile monotony so many 
efforts in this particular direction, did not obtain such 
frm hold upon Secondary Schools. Greater variety 
iM the nature of the problems offered, and their wider 
distribution geographically, coupled with the influence 
of Governing Bodies less closely in touch than the 
School Boards, were no doubt contributory causes to a 
broader outlook. But more than these, the control of ade- 
quate funds frequently helped schemes to materialise. 

There is little in Chapter I. to which attention need 
be called except, perhaps, the definition of a minimum 
tllective area, two acres, for a playing field for a small 
school. In Chap. IL., under * Organisation of the 
School.” the possible use of buildings for Evening 
Classes or Technical Instruction is mentioned. This 


Pha New Building Regulations for Public Elementary Schools, 
eorRNAL 29th August 1914, pp. 639-642. 
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is a point which should exercise considerable influence 
upon the grouping of rooms and their relation to 
entrances, according to the nature of the instruction 
for which provision is made. In Chapter III. the 
description, * Housecraft Rooms,” appears for the 
first time in the Schedule of Accommodation, a com- 
prehensive term designed to embrace housewifery. 
Preparatory Departments also obtain recognition. 

A reversal of former requirements as to staircases Is 
to be noted in Chapter [V., the newel wall giving place 
to open flights of steps to facilitate supervision. In 
the absence of a Hall, the provision of partitions to 
divide adjacent classrooms is necessary : but, owing 
to disturbance caused by their use and the damage 
suffered by floors and walls in moving the furniture, 
the substitute thus provided is not a great success. 
The use of coupled desks in classrooms is evidently not 
to be encouraged, and it would be difficult to mention 
points in their favour except economy of floor space. 
The warning against long and narrow classrooms 
might with equal force be applied to wide and shallow 
rooms, towards which some recent competition plans 
have shown a tendency. Apropos of Geography 
Rooms, attention might have been drawn to the need 
of more ample space between the front row of desks 
and the demonstration table, unless the platform 
advocated by some teachers is abolished, since its 
use has the effect of curtailing the view of pupils 
nearest the table. The rules as to Laboratories have 
been considerably amplified, but, although horizontal 
dimensions of benches and gangwavys are laid down, 
there is no recommendation as to the height of the 
former ; nor is guidance given as to their best arrange- 
ment in the room. One can sympathise with the 
disinclination to pursue a thorny subject, whereon 
most science masters hold final if widely different 
opinions, and be grateful for the support given to one’s 
conviction that benches should be clear of shelves. 
The warning as to overcrowding in balance-rooms is 
not unnecessary, and the view is expressed that except 
for advanced work separate balance-rooms are wn- 
necessary. As a practical point in connection with 
optical work the suggestion made to the writer by the 
principal of a school is worth adoption—viz., the pro- 
vision of a door between the dark-room and prepara- 
tion-room or balance-room to gain the necessary 
length for experiments. Rules for fitting up Botani- 
cal Laboratories are given at some length, and stress 
might be laid upon the necessity of arranging green- 
house accommodation so that it does not interfere 
with the ventilation of the room ; and, incidentally, 
that it shall itself be capable of adequate ventilation. 
The rules for Art Rooms are simplified : in schools 
for 100 or less the Hall may be used for drawing 
if suitably lighted, and in other schools one art 
room only is required, except where the numbers 
exceed 300. <A single room is allotted to House- 
wifery, Laundry and Cookery Classes, fitted on much 
the same lines as in Elementary Schools. The pro- 
vision of a drying closet in which an ironing stove is 
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placed adds greatly to the smoothness of working. A 
point often overlooked is the formation of separate 
flues for the gas and coal cooking stoves, washing cop- 
per, and ironing stove when the building is in course 
of erection. They require a good deal of scheming to 
avoid the use of unsightly flue pipes if adequate space 
is allowed for pupils to stand round the various fittings 
during instruction. The floor area (10 feet superficial) 
suggested as a minimum for Dining Halls is insufficient 
for the purpose if reasonable facilities for service are 
allowed. A rubber-tyred trolley is a useful accessory 
for saving labour and reducing the risk of breakages. 
The planning of cloakrooms and offices with due 
regard to their use for Evening Classes is a necessary 
reminder. The reduction of the width to 5 feet 
between hanging-stands for clothes is a useful con- 
cession in view of the increase of lateral space between 
the pegs in girls’ cloakrooms. The number of lava- 
tory basins to be provided for boys and girls is stated 
separately and is below the standard previously in 
vogue, except for the first 100 girls. The foot and 
spray baths suggested for changing rooms are some- 
times usefully placed in the Gymnasium changing 
room if adjacent to the playing-field. The Offices can 
be more efficiently ventilated if the divisions, as well 
as the doors, are kept 3 feet above the floor. This can 
easily be effected by the use of slab partitions with 
metal re-inforcement. 

In Chapter V. the cubical contents of dormitories is 
reduced by 100 feet per head, and the floor area of 
cubicles with partitions carried to the ceiling increased 
by 35 superficial feet. It is now a requirement that 
cubicles must be provided for all girl boarders over 
12 years of age. Alternative means of escape in case 
of fire are obligatory, but the provision of chemical 
fire-extinguishers is not advised. In regard to Day- 
rooms the substitution of ‘‘ must ” for “‘ should ”’ ren- 
ders the provision of these obligatory for boarders ; 
and separate sitting-rooms, or bedrooms furnished as 
sitting-rooms, are recommended for each member of 
the resident staff. 

The rules are characterised by minuteness of detail, 
which is helpful rather than restrictive. The keynote 
of planning lies in the position of the Hall, and constant 
stress is rightly laid upon the necessity of cross venti- 
lation. That the latter principle is not yet fully 
grasped, and this insistence therefore necessary, is 
proved by the publication from time to time of plans 
which neglect its proper application. Further, the 
adoption of the principle is useless unless it is put into 
practice, and there are still teachers who do not recog- 
nise the value of fresh air. 

Percy Morris [4.] 


RELICS OF OLD LONDON: 


By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A... F.S.A. La. 
10s. Gd. net. [Methuen & 


London Survivals. 
80. London, 1914. 
: 

The rearranging and rebuilding that are going on 
ceaselessly in London—altering its thoroughfares, 
removing old landmarks. changing the character of 
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one area, wiping out the whole history of anotler— 
this revolution that is going on so rapidly under our 
eyes to-day, makes such a record as Mr. Ditchiield 
has produced in his London Survivals peculiarly 
valuable. He has, as it were (assisted in his task by 
the skilful draughtsmanship of Mr. E. L. Wratten), 
arrested the movement of the stream for a moment 
and given a rapid but detailed survey of the !and- 
marks that still stand above the rising flood—and it 
is only too clear that the flood is still rising. 

How far the revolution in the aspect of our towns, 
which resulted from the great industrial revolution 
of a century ago, is destined to develop is an interest- 
ing speculation. It may be that new forces making 
for decentralisation—rapid transit, cheap trans- 
mission of power—may arrest the tide, and we may 
see it ebb before all the old buildings that recorded 
man’s history in stone have been submerged under 
ephemeral structures which are commercially profit- 
able but historically valueless. However that may 
be, the nineteenth century will be marked in all 
towns by a great gulf—when revolution interrupted 
the steady transformation that had hitherto charac- 
terised their growth ; and we are grateful to one who, 
like Mr. Ditchfield, possesses so vast a store of know- 
ledge of old London, together with such intimate 
familiarity with its present condition, when he puts 
into print the treasure he has amassed. 

The criticism that at once suggests itself, in reading 
through the book, is that it to some extent suffers 
from divided intention. It is not, on the one hand, 
a detailed and comprehensive survey of all the old 
work left in the city ; on the other hand, it is too 
weighty a volume to be a companion to anyone 
wishing to make a closer acquaintance with the build- 
ings whose history it records. The absence of any 
map, other than a small reproduction of one of 
sixteenth-century London, still further impairs its 
utility for the casual reader, and one could wish that 
Mr. Ditchfield would publish a smaller edition such 
as one could slip into the pocket and take to read at 
those odd moments when one is stranded for a time 
in the city with opportunity to explore some of its 
** Survivals.”’ What these survivals are and what inte- 
resting scraps of history hang about them are shown 
very vividly in the book ; and Mr. Ditchfield avoids 
with practised discrimination both the accumulation 
of irrelevant details and the omission of important 
particulars. What one does note throughout, however, 
is a certain indefiniteness of touch : a tailure to con- 
vey, for instance, what is the peculiar character of 
Wren’s work which differentiates it from all others— 
its essential Wren-ness ; a failure, too, to give the 
distinctive London note, to suggest any continuous 
thread that can be traced through all the building 
energy of the past in London—to trace the ideas of 
the Londoner through his buildings as Mr. Belloc, for 
instance, in his Paris sees the soul of the citizens 
the city’s brick and stone. Where, however, there !* 
so much that is immensely valuable. it is perhaps 
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ungra‘cful to complain that there is not even more. 
Mr. Wratten’s illustrations are very happy—clear, 
direct. sure in touch, and free from irrelevancies. If 
one my offer a criticism. it is that he has not given 
us the atmosphere of London: he. has chosen to 
reproduce those rare bright, clear days when every- 
thing looks clean and sparkling and London pretends 
successfully for a few hours that she is the most 
beautiful city of the world, rather than the average 
misty, sombre day when all shadows are soft and 
outlines indistinct. But one hardly regrets his 
choice, perhaps—even when, as in the Staple Inn 
(page 176), the old building sparkles with a cleanliness 
and brilliance that must be more like the days cf its 
sixteen'th-century youth than its appearance to-day. 
T. 8. ATTLEeE [A.] 


THE GENESIS OF MOHAMMEDAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Palice and Mosque at Ukhaidir. By Gertrude Lowthian 
Bell. 1914. £2 28. net. [Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
An account of this palace, discovered by Miss Bell 

in 1909—a real romance of travel—and already 
described all too briefly in Amurath to Amurath and in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, at last appears in a 
form worthy of it. The book contains a minute de- 
scription of the palace, to which some forty-four plates 
are devoted ; a description, with plans and illustra- 
tions, of three small buildings in its vicinity, and new 
plans of Kasr i Shiria, made by Miss Bell. 

The book is, further, a comparative study and 
swnming-up of all the work that has been done, up to 
the present, on the genesis of Mohammedan architec- 
ture. Here is traced out the way in which the architec- 
ture of Mesopotamia, thrown into the melting-pot in 
the first century of the Flight, and fanned by various 
influences, part Persian, part Byzantine, yet ever 
steadied by its own structural tradition, emerged, after 
two centuries, stamped with an individuality of its 
own. But we learn also its history and evolution at a 
till earlier period, when, affected first by the plans 
of Hittite palaces, and later by the wave of Hellenism 
commencing with the triumphant progress of Alex- 
ander and far from extinct under the Parthians, it 
underwent distinctly marked modifications. The 
genesis of the early Mohammedan palace plan is traced 
back in an exhaustive and masterly manner. Uk- 
itidir, though an isolated example on the eastern side 
of the desert, is shown to be merely one of a series, of 
which the western side affords numerous examples, 
testifying to the slow and reluctant transition of a 
people and their princes from nomad life to settled 
existence ; a culmination desired by Mohammed, who 
could not help at times expressing his fears that his 
people would abandon the centres of reunion. 

_For an explanation of the architectural scheme of 
Ukhaidir we must first look, Miss Bell says, to Sasa- 
llan palaces, such as Kasr i Shirin. Their plan is 
ilmost always a development of the liwan type. 
Eastern palaces, we are told, are composed of a 
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number of self-contained * baits ”"—i.e., courts. with 
halls or liwan groups on the north and south sides, 
which serve in turn as summer and winter quarters. 
These * baits ” are so arranged that ultimately there 
is a court left over. This, Miss Bell tells us, is in 
accordance with Professor Koldeway’s _ brilliant 
generalisation that the palaces of antiquity may be 
divided into three types—viz., the Babylonian or 
injunctive plan, as above, which is also that of 
Ukhaidir; the Greek or conjunctive, in which the 
chambers are so placed that ultimately a court results ; 
and the Italiot or disjunctive, which creates a kind of 
court by sundering a roof that was originally con- 
tinuous. The liwan itself is traced back to the khilani 
palaces of the Southern Hittites, from one of the 
thirteenth century B.c. at Zindjirli, through inter- 
vening examples of the tenth and seventh centuries. 
Its evolution is dominated by the monumental gate- 
way. “ To the Parthian interpretation of the vener- 
able khilani scheme the Moslem East has remained un- 
swervingly true.” The huge Parthian liwan, rendered 
possible by the monumental vault, with its interior 
space unbroken by piers or columns, took the fancy of 
the Sasanians, and has remained a persistent feature of 
domestic architecture down almost to the present day. 
Ukhaidir in many respects derives from Kasr i 
Shirin, but the great hall, corresponding to the monu- 
mental gateway of the Hittites, belongs to a system 
of defence absent from the Sasanian palaces, since 
these stood in large pleasure gardens. The flanking 
towers of the encompassing wall are shown to be a 
device in fortification, purely Eastern in origin, yet, 
though the legionary camp was powerless to affect the 
ancient palace plan, it affected the enclosing wall. At 
Ukhaidir we find the four gateways of the Roman 
camp, one in the centre of each face, though the 
Eastern practice had been to have one entrance only. 
Later, at Samarra, in the great palace of Balkuwara— 
almost a town in itself—are found the crossed 
thoroughfares which were once the Via Principalis and 
the Via Pretoria. 
Chapter V. treats of the genesis of the facade and its 
decoration. Here, again, Miss Bell, with immense 
learning, traces back each decorative motive and con- 
structive feature through a chain of buildings to its 
earliest known example, estimating in this way, as can 
be done by no other method, the exact origin and 
extent of the streams of influence which, flowing 
together, have made the style. She refers with ap- 
proval to the comparison which Dr. Herzfeld has 
drawn between the triple-arched fagade at Hatra, in 
which the central arch surpasses its flanking arches in 
height and span, and the facade of the triple Roman 
triumphal arch. This Hellenistic triple-arched scheme 
suited the liwan scheme, in that it provided the great 
central vault opening, together with side vaults afford- 
ing abutment. The two openings into these side vaults, 
Jirom the fagade, were, however, an innovation. 
Chapter VI. treats of the evolution of the mosque 
plan during the first six centuries of Islam. Tracing its 
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development with minute detail, Miss Bell shows it to 
have been simply an extension of the idea of the 
primitive Arab courtyard, which itself was always 
invested with a kind of sanctity. The mosque at 
Mekkah, of course, was a thing apart ; its arrangement 
could never be the same as that of ordinary mosques ; 
in fact, Tabari is quoted as saying: * And such was 
the mosque (at that time), with the exception of the 
mosque at Mekkah which they would not imitate.” 
The first mosque was the courtyard of Mohammed’s 
house at Medina: the congregation faced Jerusalem 
(/.e., north), and on this side there was a roof of woven 
palm-leaves, supported on wooden columns. After his 
quarrel with the Jews everything was reversed ; a door 
was pierced on the northern side and the congregation 
faced Mekkah (7.e., south). Improvements were carried 
out by Uthman, and later by al-Walid. The earliest 
mosques were built on columns, the earliest extant 
example of a mosque with the arches resting on piers 
being, Miss Bell says, probably that at Harran, parts 
of which may date from the eighth century. It is in- 
teresting to learn that the maksira and the mihrab 
were copied, the one from the Imperial enclosed dais 
of Byzantine churches, the other from the Christian 
apse. The mihrab was received with some reluctance 
by Islam ; it was considered to be the least holy part 
of the mosque, and the Imam was earnestly warned 
not to take up his position within it. In keeping with 
this idea, the exceedingly early mihrab in the mosque 
courtyard at Ukhaidir is entirely without decoration. 
Towards the close of the Umayyad period the two 
steps and a seat of the Prophet’s minbar gave way to 
the high pulpit. Miss Bell thinks this probably came 
from Christianity also, as the minbar which was set wp 
in the time of “Abd al-Aziz ibn Marwan (a.p. 685- 
795) in the mosque of ‘Amr is said to have been taken 
from a Christian church. 

Continuing the history of the evolution of the 
mosque plan, Miss Bell gives on plate 92 a plan of the 
so-called mosque of Salah al-Din at Mayafarqin. This 
plan is of great interest, as it is one of the earliest vet 
published of a mosque in which the dome plays an 
important part. Up to this time the areaded cloister 
type appears to have prevailed, at least in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt, though this may not have been 
the case in Persia. The central part of this mosque 
dates from the second half of the twelfth century ; the 
wings are later. An illustration of its very finely 
decorated facade is also given. 

The date of Ukhaidir is discussed in the last chapter. 
It cannot be earlier than 711, Miss Bell says, because 
it contains a mihrab, a feature not introduced into 
Islam till a.p. 709-11, according to Makrizi. Its latest 
date she considers to be the khalifate of Hariin al- 
Rashid, its most probable date architecturally to be 
about A.p. 750. 

In conclusion, it is not too much to say that under 
each heading Miss Bell, with the whole available liter- 
ature at her finger-tips, exhausts her subject, and the 
hook is a model for all time of the scientific method. 

K. A. C. CRESWELL, 
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CHRONICLE, 
R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Seventh List. 


Subjoined is the Seventh List published in these 
pages of Fellows, Associates, Licentiates, and Students 


R.I.B.A. who are serving the country in the A: 


Navy for the period of the War, the total to date being 
33 Fellows, 214 Associates, 90 Licentiates, and 12s 


Students* : 

Andrew, David, Jun.: Major, 15th Bn. Highland L.1. 
Baily, B. E.: Capt., 7th Bn. Sherwood Foresters. 
Brewill, A. W.: Lt.-Col., 7th Bn. Sherwood Foresters 

ASSOCIATES. 
Adams, M.S. R.: Royal Naval Air Service. 
Alexandex, G. L. : Post Oftice Rifles. 
Besant, H. S.: Royal Engineers. 
Bownass, J. E.: Princess Patricia’s Canadian L.1. 
Bulmer, F. H.: R.A.M.C. (T.). 
Bush, F. T.: 29th Bn. Vancouver Regt. 
Callender, G. W. - 
Calvert, C. H.: Royal Horse Artillezy. 
Clarke, J. M.: Artists’ Rifles, France 
Collings, T. H. O.: Active Service, France. 


2nd Lieut. 13th Bn. Worcescershire 


1915. 


mv or 


Regi 


Cubey, J. B.: 2nd Lt., 23rd Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers. 


Godwin, W. Hubert : 3rd Bn. Royal Warwickshire Ri 

Gutteridge, R. F. ; Capt. 5th Bn. Hants Regt. 

Lovell, Charles, E. : 

Matthews, B. F.: 2nd Lieut., Royal Artillery. 

Scott, Theo. G.: British Red Cross Society, France. 
Stanley, Gerald: Lieut., 4th Bn. Wilts Regt. 

Sullivan, B. M.: Punjab Light Horse. 

Travers, Wilfrid: 2nd Lt., 11th Bn. Cheshire Regt. 
Watson, W. E.: Lieut., Ist City of London R.F.A. 
Woods, Frank: Royal Engineers. 

Wyld, R. S. B.: Royal Naval Air Service. 

LICENTIATES. 

Duncanson, FE. Ford: Motor Boat Reserve. 

Elwes, R. Gervase : Grenadier Guards. 

Galletly, J. T.: Lothian and Border Horse. 

Geeson, H. L.: East African Rifles. 

Jackson, C. E.: Uganda Volunteer Coy. 

James, A. G. : 
Leggett, M. C. M.: Uganda Volunteer Coy. 
Myers, John: East African Mounted Rifles. 
Peace, T.S., Jun. : Capt., R.G.A. (T.). 
Pearson, J.. G. : Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Rogers, W. H.: Royal Naval Air Service. 


2nd Lieut., 4th Bn. Northampton Regt 


gt. 


Lieut., 9th Bn. R. West Kent Regt. 


Stroud, A. W.: Chief Petty Officer, Royal Naval Air Servier 


STUDENTS. 
Charlewood, G. E.: Army Pay Department. 
Davison, W. R.: O.T.C. 


Garrett, C.: Lieut., Ist Home Counties Field Co., 


*The previous lists were published in the JouRNAL [ol 


September, 17th October, 7th November, 2ist November 1914, 9 


January and 23rd January 1915. 
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London County Council (General Powers) Bill, 1915: 
Withdrawal of Parts III. and IV, 

At the meeting of the London County Council on 
the 23rd February the Parliamentary Committee re- 
ported that they had given consideration to the ques- 
tion of the action which the Council should be recom- 
mended to take with regard to the proposals in Parts 
If]. and LV. of the London County Council (General 
Powers) Bill, 1915, in view of the large amount of 
opposition Which was threatened.* A deputation 
from the executive committee of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs Standing Joint Committee had attended 
before the Parliamentary Committee, and had urged 
that the effeet of the proposals would be to diminish 
the existing powers of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils in regard to drainage matters, and that if any 
new powers could be shown to be necessary, they 
should be in the hands of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. It appeared that amendments to meet the 
views of the deputation would be of such a drastic 
character as to involve the entire recasting of the 
clauses of the Bill. The deputation stated that 
practically the whole of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils had decided to offer the most strenuous oppo- 
sition to the proposals, and they suggested that the 
provisions of this part of the Bill should be withdrawn 
for the present Session, and that, in the meantime, the 
Counciland the Metropolitan Borough Councils should 
confer with the object of arriving at some agreement 
as to the nature of the measures to be taken to deal 
with the difficulties experienced by the Council. In 
these circumstances the Parliamentary Committee re- 
commended that the proposals contained in Part LIT. 
(Drainage of Premises) and Part IV.(Buildings on Low- 
lving Land) of the Bill should not be proceeded with 
further. The recommendation was adopted. 


The Ideal Rural Cottage. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have issued 
a pamphlet drawing attention to the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee appointed to consider and advise 
upon plans, models, specifications, and methods of 
construction for rural cottages and outbuildings. The 
committee consisted of Mr. Christopher Turnor (chair- 
man), Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, M.P., Mr. Raymond 
Unwin [¥.], Mr, Lawrence Weaver [Hon. A.], and Mr. 
Varndell [A.]. 

The report of the Committee contains illustrations of 
twenty-three types of cottages for rural labourers. 
Four ure for single cottages (including two bungalows), 
thirteen are for pairs, and six for blocks of four. The 
accommodation provided includes a living-room, scul- 
lery, larder, and three bedrooms. Ten of the designs 
represent a selection made by the Committee from the 
prize-winning designs in the cottage-planning compe- 
tition organised by Country Life. 

The designs from which the illustrations in the report 
are reduced are published separately on the scale of 


* Seo the R.LB.A. Petition against the Bill, JovrNat, 20th Feb- 
tuary 115, 


a quarter of an inch to the foot. The price of each 
sheet is 1s., and the drawings may be obtained through 
any bovkseller. 

British School at Rome. 

The Annual Report for 1913-14 of the Faculty of 
Archeology, History, and Letters states that the num- 
ber of Students and Associates on the books of the 
School was about eighty—much the same number as 
the previous year. The most important event was 
the arrival of the first group of the Scholars of the 
Faculties of Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, and 
of the first Jarvis Scholar of the R.I.B.A. Though 
the candidates for these scholarships were few, the 
standard attained was a high one. The fact that the 
students are appointed for three years (except the 
Jarvis Scholar, who remains for two years only) makes 
for the first time a permanent nucleus in the School, 
the value of which in the future will be very great. 
The students of the British School have for the most 
part been at a disadvantage as compared with their 
foreign confréres owing to the short term of residence 
which they have been able to enjoy in Rome, except in 
comparatively few cases. To enable the students of 
the Faculty to take a full share in corporate research it 
is desirable to secure that some of them should remain 
for more than one season ; and now that the moment 
is approaching when all the students of the School will 
begin upon a common life, it will be a great advantage 
if a tradition of good work and of good fellowship 
between them can be established and maintained. 
The Faculty of Archeology, History, and Letters 
would therefore be most gratified if it were made 
possible for it to establish one or more studentships 
tenable for two or three years in Rome, so that its best 
students might have equal advantages with those of 
the other Faculties. 

Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw (Student RI.B.-A.), the 
first of the Scholars to be appointed by the Faculty of 
Architecture, arrived in Rome in March. He has so 
far mainly devoted his attention to a series of drawings 
of the Villa di Papa Giulio, which he is making in con- 
junction with Mr. Louis de Soissons (Student R.I.B.A.), 
the first Jarvis Scholar to be appointed by the R.1.B A. 

In the universal dislocation caused by the war the 
completion of the new home of the School has been 
seriously delayed ; and the buildings cannot be got 
ready for the reception of Library, Staff, and Students 
by the date of expiry of the present lease of the 
Palazzo Odesealchi (March 1915). Thanks, however, 
to the good offices of the British Ambassador at Rome 
and to the kindness of the Italian Government, an 
extension of the lease has been granted to the end of 
July. Itis hoped that the next Session will be opened 
in the new buildings. 

Many of the Students have volunteered for military 
service, but there is still good work to be performed by 
the Staff in Rome. The Faculty therefore makes a 
strong appeal to subscribers to continue their support 
during the war, in order that the international work of 
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the School in Rome may be maintained. Although 
the institution was originally founded and is mostly 
maintained by private generosity, yet it claims by its 
title as well as by its work to be a public institution of 
high importance. As representing the national 
interests in a foreign country, the School must be 
prepared to take a leading place in Rome when the 
War is over, and to exhibit a vigorous life during its 
continuance. 


Alma-Tadema Memorial. 

It will be remembered that the original proposal 
for the Alma-Tadema Memorial was to place a re- 
production of the late Onslow Ford’s bust of Sir 
Lawrence, with an appropriate pedestal, in some 
public gallerv, and to devote whatever sum should be 
in hand—beyond the cost of this memorial—-to the 
purchase of Sir Lawrence’s unique Art and Archieo- 
logical library, with a view that it should be presented 
to some (by preference the same) public institution. 

The proposal of the Committee has been somewhat 
modified by a most generous offer on the part of the 
Misses Tadema to present to the Committee the origi- 
nal marble bust of their father executed by Onslow 
Ford, together with the pedestal designed by Sir Law- 
rence himself; and it is felt that by the gift of this 
most interesting monument to their father’s memory 
the first purpose that was before the subscribers has 
been most adequately and fully accomplished. The 
Committee therefore propose that the funds raised 
shall be entirely devoted to the second purpose of the 
memorial—viz., the purchase of Sir Lawrence Alma 
Tadema’s library, which includes portfolios of draw- 
ings and studies by his own hand, and also compiled 
memoranda and photographs. 

The intention was to place the library, together 
with the bust. in some public institution in London 
readily accessible to artists and students of Art and 
Archeology as Alma-Tadema Memorial Li- 
brary.” The Committee announce that this intention 
and these conditions have been very satisfactorily ful- 
filled by reason of the action taken by the Board of 

{ducation, who, in response to the proposal—very 
kindly submitted by Sir Cecil Smith—have informed 
the Committee that should the offer be made to present 
the library and bust to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, it would be most gratefully accepted. The 
Board agree that the library should be kept separate 
from the bulk of the Museum Library, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Memorial Committee. 

The space assigned and the manner of placing the 
library and bust, as proposed by the Director, seem 
all that could be desired. and the Committee are of 
opinion that the selection of the Museum in South Ken- 
sington has enabled them to carry out the purpose 
they had in view to the fullest extent. 

The members of the Committee express their great 
indebtedness to Sir Cecil Smith for his very kind assist- 
ance in bringing their labours to so successful a con- 
clusion. 
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Proposed Anglo-Russian Building Trades and Decorative 
Arts Exhibition at Petrograd. 


Mr. H. Cooke, H.M. Commercial Attaché for lussia. 
reports that a desire has been expressed in ar: hitee- 
tural and art circles in Russia to free themselves from 
the predominant German influence on the architec- 
tural and decorative arts of the country, and to 1eplace 
it with British ideas. With this end in view the Russo- 
British Chamber of Commerce, at the instance «f Pro- 
fessor Kosiakoff, the President of the Russian Archi- 
tectural Sciences Society, is inviting the co-operation 
of British Architectural Societies and persons con- 
nected with the building and decorative trades for the 
purpose of holding at Petrograd, after the War, an 
Anglo-Russian Building Trades and Decorative Arts 
Exhibition. All communications in this connection 
should be addressed to The Secretary, Russo-British 
Chamber of Commerce, 4, Gorochovaia, Petrograd. 


The American Institute of Architects. 


Under the heading ** The Shadow over all,” in the 
JouRNAL for 9th January, appeared extracts from 
Mr. Clipston Sturgis’ Address to the Annual Meeting 
of the American Institute of Architects held at 
Washington on the 2nd December. In the saze 
Address Mr. Sturgis deals in a very interesting way 
with the aims and aspirations of his Institute as the 
guardian not only of professional but of the public 
interests Where architectural matters are in question. 
Ile says: 


The individual wil! always be looked upon as an inte- 
rested, and therefore not unprejudiced, adviser; but the 
Institute is impersonal and disinterested, and here lies the 
real strength of the organisation. 

In all that the Institute has done in the establishing of 
better standards, it is the impersonal, unselfish attitude 
which has carried weight ; and this will always be true, if 
it is understood. But a publie used to expect interested 
motives must be convinced that the aims of the Institute are 
disinterested ; and this every individual can help to do. 

Take four examples: The Schedule of Charges is esta)- 
lished to insure the right kind of professional service, by 
removing the temptation to poor—worse still, dishonest 
—service, which an inadequate payment invites. The 
standard of service thus established is of real value to 
the owner. 

The circular on Competitions has been issued to insure 
the owner receiving what he has a right to expect when 
he institutes a competition—namely, a choice among the 
best that architects can offer. Under old systems a com- 
petition was a lottery for the owner as well as for the archi- 
tects, and capable men and busy men did not care to enter. 
There were, and there always will be, applicants for these 
lottery tickets, but it is not to the advantage of the owner 
either to buy them or receive them for nothing. 

The Code of Ethics has been established to set 2 standard 
which shall hind all members of the Institute and intluence 
all practising architects to deal honestly and uprightly with 
the owner as well as with their fellow-architects. 

The Committee on Education has shown the unselfish 
attitude of the Institute in encouraging and _ fostering 
architectural education not only in the schools, where the 
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well-to-do can afford to study, but in the ateliers and clubs, 
where draughtsmen, unable to afford the schools, can pre- 
pare *hemselves for a fuller and better service. 

In cach of these four the reverse side is claimed. The 
Sched ule—an attempt to fix high rates for the benefit of the 
members of an organisation. The Competition Circular— 
to limit competition and keep the work in our organisation. 
The Code of Etliics—to eliminate those who might otherwise 
encroach on our field. The Education of the draughtsmen 
—so that they will remain draughtsmen, but be of more 
service tous. These latter are not the aims of the Insti- 
tute, and every member in his practice and in his dealings 
with the owner will see that his example makes this clear. 

The publie constantly shows its belief in the low and 
interested point of view, and there are those, both outside 
the Institute and within its membership, who give colour to 
such belief by their attitude. We must face these facts and 
prove through our individual practice that we are a pro- 
fessional body with high standards, not a selfish trade 
organisation concerned only with its own interests. . . 

In architecture more than in any other profession 
co-operation is the keynote, and this must be based on 
mutual understanding. Those who work together and 
realise their interdependence must necessarily be humble. 
Neither one’s successes nor, thank God, his failures are 
wholly attributable to the individual, and, knowing this, 
one will hesitate before judging. There are an infinite 
number of pitfalls for the architect, who is expected to know 
something of so many things. The things required of the 
architect are many and diverse. He is a creative artist, a 
master of building construction, an engineer, and a business 
executive. In all of his work the emphasis will come on 
one or another of these four. There are men who represent 
primarily each one. There is the shrewd business man, 
with hisreal estate and Press agents, his promoting activity, 
his judgment in selecting his men, draughtsmen and engi- 
neers, to carry through his work, construct, equip, design 
his buildings. There is the engineer who, occupied _pri- 
marily with problems of engineering, adds an architectural 
draughtsman as a side issue, and finds he can obtain and 
execute work in which planning, construction, and design 
are all as important as engineering. And, finally, there is 
the creative artist, whose sole interest lies in his imaginative 
art,and whotreats construction and business administration 
asaside issue. All these exist, and all are incompletely 
equipped and render imperfect service as architects. 

There are alse men who might fairly be classed as eminent 
in more than one branch of the profession ; but the man 
who can perform all the service rightly demanded of an 
architect, and do it all well. does not exist. For this reason 
architecture, in its most complete and perfect sense, must 
he composite work, in which all phases are considered and 
given their true importance. To determine fairly who may 
in justice and right term himself an architect is the problem 
that confronts those who have the duty of licensing archi- 
tects. Possibly only those deserve the name who recognise 
clearly what they do not know and have the judgment to 
put such work into the hands of men whodo. A more eare- 
ful consideration for the claims of others who, rigbtly or 
Wrongly, practise architecture might lead to a different 
attitude towards qualification for membership in the Insti- 
tute. A well-trained landscape architect who begins to 
practise architecture at once qualifies for a nomination for 
the Institute ; an engineer who makes a partnership with 
in architect similarly qualifies. Many engineers practise 
architecture who in executive ability and knowledge of 
construction can render as effective service along many 
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lines as a man who is without question an architect. These 
matters are worth considering, for they indicate that archi- 
tecture is complex, demands for its perfection many minds, 
many qualities, and, above all, consideration of the claims 
of others. 

As the Institute recognises and upholds complete and 
perfect service, so will the public, quick to appreciate good 
work, recognise what the Institute stands for. Let us not 
rest on promises, Jet us press forward to performance. 


Architectural Work in India. 

Mr. John Begg [F.), Consulting Architect to the 
Government of India, in his Annual Report of Archi- 
tectural Work in Jndia for 1913-14, states that all the 
major Provinces of the Empire have now their own Con- 
sulting Architects,* and that his own office will probably 
be occupied exclusively in future with Imperial (as dis- 
tinct from Provincial) werk. During the vear Mr. Begg 
has been called upon to furnish sketch plans for the 
improvements of the Eastern Bengal Railway terminus 
at Sealdah, and of the North Western Railway Station at 
Lahore. He has also been consulted about possible 
improvements to the East Indian Railway Company's 
Station at Delhi. Mr. Begg considers that this is a very 
sound way of making use of the services of the Govern- 
ment Architect, for most stations and other railway 
buildings leave much to be desired from the architectural 
point of view—which is, after all, merely the public point 
of view, as distinct from the purely technical standpoint 
of railway construction and management. It is in matters 
of this kind that the architect and engineer can collaborate 
on the most clearly defined lines to the great advantage 
of the work Another possible development of which the 
year has given a sign is the bringing in of the architect 
on certain portions of irrigation works. Mr. Begg was con- 
sulted, for instance, as to the design of the Mangla head 
regulator on the Upper Jhelum Canal Project. Here 
again, he points out, * the architect can almost invariably 
Le of real assistance to the engineer specialist, and that 
without affecting the cost of the work. Indeed, where 
economy is necessary, the engineer who has an architect 
by his side would probably be in a better position to cut 
down expense to an absolute minimum. To the architect 
such works have a peculiar attraction, as they frequently 
afford unrivalled opportunities for the handling of great 
simple masses of materials in a broad and bold manner 
such as seldom occur in dealing with the design of ordinary 
buildings. Nor do dams and stations exhaust this field 
of usefulness for the architect. There are bridges, both 
road and railway, harbours, docks, power-stations, factory 
chimneys, ete. Instances are not hard to find of any or 
all of these in which (though possibly not yet in India) 
the architect has left his mark to their distinct advantage. 
An Indian instance is noticed in this Report in the employ- 
ment of Mr. Wittet, Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, on the design of the FitzGibbon Bridge 
at Poona. Road and street alignments, footpaths, the 
design of lamp-posts, electric standards, and all the 
thousand-and-one things that go to make up the big 
subject of Town-Planning come also into the category.” 

Mr. Begg gives a list of the works which have occupied 


* Members of the Institute filling these posts are Mr. H. A. Crouch 
[F.], Government of Bengal; Mr. Frank Lishman [F.], United Pro- 
vinees; Mr. B. M. Sullivan [4.], Punjab; Mr. G. Munnings [A.], 
Behar and Orissa; and Mr. A. N. Peckham [4.], Central Provinces. 
Assistant Consulting Architects are Mr. T. Oliphant Foster [F.], Mr. H 
Phibbs [4.], and Mr. W. J. Keir [4.]. 
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the drawing-boards of his office during the year under 
report. They include 30 buildings under construction, 
and 2€ not yet begun, or new projects. In the former 
category are the Nagpur Cathedral, 12 churches (Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian), 5 Post Offices, King 
Edward Memorial (Lahore), Council Chambers (Nagpur 
and Simla), Forest Research Institute (Dehra Dun), Bio- 
logical Laboratory (Lahore), Agricultural Laboratory 
(Nagpur), Residency (Gwalior), Postmaster-General’s 
Bungalow (Nagpur), and the Custom House ( Rangoon). 

Following Mr. Begg’s Report are the Reports of the 
Consulting Architects and other officers in the Provinces, 
together with plans and photographic illustrations of some 
of the works carried out during the year. Of sad interest 
is the Report of the Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Burma, Mr. Henry Seton-Morris, whose death has 
just been announced. This promising young architect was 
only elected a Fellow last June. He went to India less 
than two years ago, and had held the position of Con- 
suiting Architect but a little over a twelvemonth. 


Restoration of Monuments destroyed in the War. 

At a recent meeting of the Governing Board of the 
American Institute of Architects a letter was read 
from Mr. Powell Evans, a prominent manufacturer of 
Philadelphia, suggesting that one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
of gross sales of manufactures arising from specifica- 
tions of the architectural and engineering professions 
be set aside for a fund to be used in co-operation with 
the Department of State for the restoration of archi- 
tectural monuments destroyed in the European War. 
The proposal was fully discussed, and it was agreed 
that the suggestion should be seriously considered. A 
Committee has been appointed to confer with Mr. 
Kvans and report to the President and Secretary of the 
American Institute, who are given full powers to act 
in the matter. 


Groynes and Sea Walls. 

Members having to do with that very intricate sub- 
ject the protection of the foreshore, would do well to 
look up the Paper by Mr. A. 'T. Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E. 
[Hon. A.]}, entitled “ Groynes and Sea Walls,” in The 
Surveyor and Municipal and County Engineer for 29th 
January. Mr. Walmisley deals exhaustively with the 
subject, showing the conditions which indicate the em- 
ployment of certain forms of groynes, and giving 
numerous plans, elevations, and sections of examples 
now existing on the foreshore at various points of the 
KEnelish coast. 


COMPETITIONS, 
Re-planning of Bradford Streets. 

The Corporation of Bradford invite competitive 
designs for the re-planning of streets in the central area 
of the city. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., will act as 
assessor. Particulars may be obtained from the Town 


Clerk, Town Hall, Bradford. 


16 Mar. 1915 


OBITUARY, 

Sir Charles Augustus Hartley, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., the 
distinguished engineer, who died on the 20th inst., 
aged ninety, had been an Honorary Associate of the 
Institute since 1878. Early in his career he achieved 
world-fame as an hydraulic engineer. In 1867 he was 
asked by the Government to report on engineering 
questions connected with the River Scheldt, and he 
was consulted about the improvement of the harbour 
of Trieste, and in regard to the rivers Don and Dnieper, 
and the harbours of Constanza, Bourgas, and Varna. 
His plans for the enlargement of the harbour of Odessa 
won a prize offered by the Czar in 1867. His name is 
especially associated with the extensive works carried 
out for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Lower Danubhe, which resulted in the increase of the 
normal depth of the channel from 9 feet to 19 feet, and 
in the practical stoppage of the terrible shipwrecks and 
consequent loss of life which had given to the Salina 
mouth the name of * The Grave of Sailors.” In Rou- 
mania Sir Charles is regarded as the creator of the river 
of to-day and is affectionately called the * Father of 
the Danube.” He was consulted by the Indiar 
Government in respect of the improvement of the 
Hooghly below Caleutta and of Madras Harbour, and 
by the President of the United States as to the best 
means of opening the South Pass of the Mississippi to 
navigation. He was one of the Commission appointed 
to consider the question of widening the Suez Canal. 
Sir Charles Hartley served in the Crimean Waras Cap- 
tain of Engineers of the Anglo-Turkish contingent. 


Edwin Arthur Johnson | Fellow 1899], of Aberga- 
venny, Whose death was recently announced, was 
articled in 1870 to Mr. Thomas Barnard, of Leicester, 
and was afterwards in the offices successively of Mr. 
Charles Taylor (Cardiff), Messrs. Berney and Monday 
(Croydon), and Mr. Alexander (Stockton-on-Tees). 
He began practice in 1880 at Abergavenny. His 
works include various street improvements in Aber- 
vavenny, under Act of Parliament ; St. John’s Church. 
Rogerson, Newport ; Birmingham District Banks at 
Abergavenny and Brecon; Clarence Hall, Crick- 
howell; Central Hall, Ebbw Vale; new nave and 
aisle, Parish Church, Dowlais; new nave, Holy 
Trinity Church, Abergavenny ; Public Offices, Mer- 
thyr; Intermediate Schools, Abergavenny; New 
Infirmary, Merthyr ; and the Grammar School, Aber- 
gavenny. 

William Newton Dunn { Associate 1882, Fellow 1906}, 
who died on the 23rd December last, served his articles 
with Mr. George Barnes Williams, of Mercers’ Hall. 
E.C., and was afterwards for four years in the same 
office as assistant. He started practice in 1875 at 
157 Fenchurch Street, removing the following year to 
1 and 2 Bucklersbury, Cheapside. Among his prin- 
cipal works are the Board of Works Offices, East Hill, 
Wandsworth; Chapels, Lodges, New Front, and 
Baptistery, Streatham Cemetery ; St. Mary’s Church, 
Balham; All Saints Church, Streatham; Eversley 
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Ladies’ School, Folkestone; and the Rectories of 
Tenby, Llanhaden, Gumfreston, and Jeffreston, Pem- 
brokeshire. He was the architect of numerous private 
houses and blocks of shops, and of the large factory at 
Bermondsey for Messrs. Welch, Margetson & Co. His 
son, Mr. Gerald M. Dunn [4.], was associated with him 
in partnership and is continuing the practice at the 
same address in Bucklersbury. 

Frederick Robert Edwin Sladdin [ Licentiate] died at 
Rondebosch and Mowbray Cottage Hospital, near 
Capetown, on 10th January 1915, aged 34 years. 
Born in London in 1881, Mr. Sladdin served his 
articles with Messrs. Young & Brown, surveyors, of 
London, with whom he remained associated until 
1905, with his private office at 7 John Street, Adelphi, 
from 1903. In 1905 he settled at Capetown, joining 
his brother, Mr. Thomas Arthur Sladdin, F.R.I.B.A., 
where they practised as Milne & Sladdin until March 
1910, when the partnership was dissolved, Mr. T. A. 
Sladdin goimg to Salisbury, Rhodesia, and the de- 
ceased taking over all interests in the firm at Cape- 
town, with office at Union Castle Buildings, Adder- 
ley Street. Mr. F. R. E. Sladdin was a Fellow of the 
Surveyors’ Institution. He was elected Associate 
Member of the Cape Institute of Architects (allied to 
the R.I.B.A.) on the 18th October 1910, and Fellow on 
the 21th April 1915. The funeral,which took place at 
Woltemade No. 1 Cemetery, was largely attended by 
friends and members of the profession and of the Cape 
Institute, which was formally represented by its Past 
President, Mr. Arthur H. Reid, who also attended 
as Hon. Secretary in South Africa to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Mr. Sladdin during 
his ten years’ practice in Capetown had won the 
esteem of the profession generally, and at the time of 
his decease was serving upon the Council of the Cape 
Institute, where his shrewd common-sense and uniform 
courtesy had secured the respect of the governing 
body. whose sympathy goes out to his young widow 
and child now in England.—Artuvr H. Re [F.]. 


LEGAL, 


District Surveyors and the London County Schools. 
Davupney v. AKERS & Co., Lrp. 

This was a case heard before Mr. A. E. Gill, Magistrate at 
the Tower Bridge Police Court, in respect of a claim from the 
builders for fees amounting to £7 6s. 3d. by the District Sur- 
veyor, Mr. Charles Archibald Daubney, on work done to a 
Public Elementary School belonging to the L.C.C. at South- 
wark Park, Bermondsey. 

Mr. F. I. Daldy, on behalf of the Plaintiff ; the Solicitor to 
the L.C.C. on behalf of the Defendants. 

Mr. Gill gave judgment as follows :— 

This is a complaint by the District Surveyor under Sections 
14 and 157 of the London Building Act, 1894, claiming fees 
In respect of work done by the defendants as contractors to 
the London County Council at their school in Southwark Park 
Road, which is situated in the complainant’s district. It is 
admitted that if anything is due, the amount claimed is 
correct, 


It has been proved or admitted that the work in question 
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was done upon buildings * according to plans which are, under 
regulations relating to the payment of grants, required to be, 
and have been, approved by the Board of Education ” within 
the meaning of Section 3 of the Education (Administrative 
Provisions) Act, 1911, under which Act * any provisions in any 
local Act dealing with the construction of new buildings *’ do 
not apply “in the case of any new buildings being school 
premises to be erected according to ” such plans. 

The work in question consisted of (1) extensive alterations 
to the Intants’ Department; (2) the addition of a new wing. 

In July last an information laid by the present complainant 
against the defendants for failure to serve a building notice 
under Sections 145 and 200, Sub-section 11 (4), in respect of 
the same work was heard by me at this Court. I then held 
that the wing was not a new building, but an addition to an 
existing one.* It has been contended that that finding is in the 
nature of a judgment ¢z rem, or a judgment inter partes, 
creating an estoppel, and so conclusive of the fact in this case. 

Assuming that the parties are the same—and it is to be 
observed that the former proceeding was for a penalty and in 
the nature of a criminal matter, while this is purely civil— 
the finding that the extension of the Infants’ Department was 
an “ addition ” and not a new building was incidental only to 
the decision in that case. Moreover, that finding was not 
essential to the conviction, because, on the view that I took, a 
building notice should have been served in respect of the 
alteration. 

I have, therefore, held that it is open to the defendants to 
raise this question again in these proceedings, and admitted the 
evidence. 1, however, see no reason to alter the opinion that 
I then formed, and accordingly hold for the purposes of this 
complaint, and for the reasons which I then gave and need not 
repeat, that the extension of the Infants’ Department is not a 
* new building” but an “ addition ” to an old one. 

Under the London Building Act, 1894 (see 3rd Schedule), 
the District Surveyor is entitled to fees in respect to “ addi- 
tions” to and “ alterations ” of existing buildings as distinct 
from “ new buildings.” and the second point which I have to 
consider is whether that right is affected by the Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1911, Section 3. 

In terms the latter Act only exempts “ new buildings.” It 
has been suggested that an ** addition ” within the meaning of 
the London Building Act, 1894, might be “a new building ” 
within the meaning of the Act of 1911. But I think no argu- 
ment has been addressed to me in support of the contention, if 
the contention is made, that the right of the District Surveyor 
to fees in respect of alterations is affected by the Act of 1911. 

It appears to me that the right of the District Surveyor to 
fees in respect of additions and alterations remains unaffected 
by the later Act. 1 am contirmed in this view by observing 
that in the case of Holliday d&: Greenwood, Lid. v. District 
Surveyors’ Association (Incorporated) & Dicksce (78 J.P. 262), 
it was not contended that the Act of 1911 exempted the 
builders trom serving building notices in respect of alterations 
and additions to school premises, although the plans had been 
duly approved by the Board of Education. The appellants 
pleaded guilty to the information for failing to serve a building 
notice in respect to the alterations to existing buildings at the 
Victory Place School. And the Divisional Court referred back 
to the Magistrate the information for failing to serve a notice 
in respect to the new wing of the Paragon School, for him to 
determine whether this work was a new building or an altered 
building. The Court appears to have been of opinion that, as 
far as alterations or additions are concerned, a building notice 
should be served notwithstanding the Act of 1911. 

The principal point raised for the defence is based upon the 
particular facts of this case. It is contended that the District 
Surveyor had not and could not have any duties to perform, 
and that, therefore, he is entitled to no fees. A distinction is 
sought to be drawn between the facts of this case and those in 
Galbraith v. Dicksee (74 J.P. 348), and reliance is placed on the 
decision in Westminster Corporation v. Watson (1902, 2 K.B. 

* Reported fully at page 656 of the Journar R.I.B.A. for 29th 
August 1914. 
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717). That was a case relating to wooden structures the 
licensing of which had been transferred by statute from the 
London County Council to the Borough Council. I doubt if 


the dicta relied upon mean more than that a District Surveyor 


is not entitled to his fees who purporting to exercise functions 
under the London Building Act for the purpose of claiming a 
fee proceeds to inspect a structure to which the Building Act 
has no application, or which he knows to be of so insignificant 
a character that there is nothing for him to inspect. Can it be 
said in the present case that the complainant had no duty to 
inspect when he learnt that these building operations had 
begun at the Southwark Park School ? Until his inspection 
he had no knowledge of the nature and extent of the work. 
Although the building is exempt under Section 201 (5) 
from Parts VI. and VII. of the Act, there are questions upon 
which he has to satisfy himself arising under other parts of the 
Act, questions of height, of frontage, of prescribed distance, 
and possibly others. By Section 160 he is required to make a 
monthly return of every building which has been enlarged or 
altered, and by Section 161 his signed return is to be deemed a 
certiticate that “all the works enumerated therein as com- 
pleted have been done in all respects in accordance with the 
Act to the best of his knowledge and belief, and that they have 
been duly surveyed by him.” It is urged that by Section 201 


(5) the District Surveyor is relieved of all duties in respect of 
materials and method of construction, and that as the build- 
ings are a considerable distance from the street, and the eleva- 
tion of the old building has not been raised, and the addition 
has no storey above the ground floor, no question as to the 


building line or height, in fact, arose. It appears to me, never- 
theless, that these are facts which it is the duty of the District 
Surveyor to ascertain. 

It may be that a cursory examination of the plans or of the 
works in hand was sufficient in this case to reveal that there 
was no breach of the Building Act in those respects. It does 
not, however, follow that the duty of the District Surveyor 
would have been more oncrous if the addition had been more 
than one storey high and in proximity to the street. It might 
still have been obvious on mere inspection that it was within 
the building line and below the limited height. 

It has been urged that no question can arise with regard to 
building line, because the London County Council can consent 
to the erection of a building beyond the building line—Nection 
22(1). A similar argument in respect to height was advanced 
in the case of the London County Council vy. District Surveyors’ 
Association & Willis (75 J.P. 292), and did not commend itself 
to the Court. It may be true that in this case the complain- 
ant’s duties have been light. He has merely visited the premi- 
ses from time to time, ascertained what was the work in hand, 
and satisfied himself that no breach of the Building Act was 
contemplated or committed. If it is contended that the fees 
in the Schedule are excessive for these services, the answer 
appears to be that they are the method of remuneration pre- 
scribed by the Act for carrying out the general duties of a Dis- 
trict Survevor. And if the fees are excessive the London 
County Council by Section 154 (1) has the remedy in its own 
hands. As the Lord Chief Justice observed in Galbraith v. 
Dicksee : “ If there was any ground for saying that these fees 
were tco high, having regard to the work that had to be done, 
under such circumstances other fees might have been laid down 
by the Council ” (74 J.P.. page 3641) 

It appears to me that this case is covered by the authority of 
London County Council v. District Surveyors’ 
Willis (73 J.P., page 291) and Galbraith v. Dicksee, supra. See 
in particular the following passages in the judgment of the Lord 
Chief Justice in the latter case: “ Mr. Lush only made his 
argument possible by using the words * supervising the work ’ 
in a case which is not properly applicable to the case at issue. 
It is not supervising the work ; it is doing the work or duty of 
a District Surveyor. I do not wish to repeat myself, but it 
cannot be seriously disputed that under Part V. of the Act 
the Surveyor has many things to watch ; he has to watch the 
height ; he has to watch the building line; he has to watch 
the bye-laws. It may be in a case of this kind none of those 
things are likely to be infringed; but, at the same time, we 
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have the Act te deal with.... Mr. Lush has said that i. this 
particular case he would have to do nothing. That may b pers 
jectly true, but it does not follow because he has nothing ‘o do 
in a particular case he will have nothing to do in any case. . . . 
I cannot help pointing out that the Third Schedule, whic’. is a 
schedule as to fees, contemplates fees which are for geieral 
services, and fees which are in many cases for no services «! all, 
and fees which are for special services. Mr. Lush’s arguinent 
procecds on this basis, that unless you can show that the Sur- 
veyor has done some work of which the County Council ge: the 
benefit, he is to have no fee at all. That would strike at the 
root of this sort of general fees pard to the Surveyor as such, 
because a building is being erected in his district, over which 
building he has got some—TI must use the word * supervision,’ 
because | cannot use a better word—some supervision under 
the Act other than Parts VI. and VIL.” 

Judgment was given for the amount claimed, with 25 guineas 
costs. 


MINUTES, 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING : 
At a Special General Meeting. convened in accordance with 
the By-laws to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year, and held on Monday, Ist March 1915, at 8 p.m.— Pre- 
sent: Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair ; 
14 Fellows (including 7 members of the Council), 6 Associates 
(including 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon. Associate, and 
| Licentiate: 
On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Wm. W ood- 
ward [F’.], it was unanimously 
ResoLvep, That subject to His Majesty's gracious sane- 
tion the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of Archi- 
tecture be presented this vear to Mr. Frank Darling, of 
Toronto, Canada, for his executed works as an architect. 


IX. 


ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


This concluded the business of the meeting. 
BustNess GENERAL MEETING: ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

At a General Meeting (Business) held Monday, Ist March 
1915, following the mecting above recorded, and similarly con- 
stituted, the Minutes of the Meeting held 15th February 1915, 
having been published in the JouRNAL, were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members: Austin Heyes, Associate, clected 1887; Arthur 
Marshall, -!ssociate, elected 1882; and Thomas Woodbridge 
Biggs, Licentiate, elected 1910. 

The decease was also announced of Sir Charles Augustus 
Hartley, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Hon. Associate, elected 1878, and 
on the motion of the Hon. Secretary it was resolved that the 
regrets of the Institute for the loss of its distinguished Honorary 
Associate Sir Charles Hartley be recorded on the Minutes, and 
that a message of sympathy and condolence be conveyed to his 
near relatives. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the receipt of a number of 
books presented to the Library, and a cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to the donors. 

The following gentlemen attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman: 
Charles William Bowles, Fellow, and James Henry Puntin (of 
tegina, Canada), Licentiate. 

The Secretary announced the nomination of John Alexander 
Ogg Allan, Godwin Bursar 1909, Inst. Medallist (Essays) 1910, 
Licentiate 1912, as a candidate for the Fellowship. 

The following candidates were clected by show of hands :— 

As Associate: MACGREGOR, JAMES, 

As Hoy. Associate: PEACOCK, WALTER, M.V.O. 

The Chairman called attention to the measured drawings 
and sketches on the walls representing the work done by Mr. 
A. G. Horsnell [.4.] during his tour in France and Italy as 
Soane Medallist 1910. 

The proceedings then closed and the meeting separated at 
8.20 p.m. 
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